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AT 
In the late Spring or early Summer we shall publish 
one of the most important biographies of recent times 


WILLIAM TEMPLE 
His Life and Letters 


by F. A. IREMONGER (Dean of Lichfield) 
Illustrated. 25s. net 
Dr. Iremonger is peculiarly suited to undertake the writing of the life of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. From 1917-1919 he was closely 
associated with Temple in the Life and Liberty Movement, and when, at 
a later period, his chief became Archbishop of York, he served as his 
Honorary Chaplain. 


In connection with this volume it seems pertinent to mention 
two other outstanding “ Lives’’ of English churchmen 


RANDALL DAVIDSON RETROSPECT OF AN 


By G. K. A. BELL UNIMPORTANT LIFE 
(Bishop of Chichester) By 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON 


One volume edition, now again 
available, 25s. net 


2nd edition, in one volume, 21s. net 


“... Dr. Bell’s biography is in the 
front rank of books of this kind, and 


it is of permanent value... .” 
—CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 


The best and most outstanding 
biography of a great man and a 
dominant personality which has been 
issued in modern times. . . .-—RECORD. 


. . . Few will lay it down without 
enhanced admiration and affection for 
its author. . . .”—GUARDIAN. 

. It is honest, authentic, untrimmed, 
uncensored. Dr. Henson. could not write 
badly if he tried. 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
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number of books, dating from the not so very distant 

past, remain fixed like rocks upon which the tides seem 

to have no effect. Copies remain, but copies are rarely 

asked for, not through lack of interest so much as 
through forgetfulness 


One such book is 
TRAVEL IN ENGLAND 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


by JOAN PARKES 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


Of this delightful volume, published 
in 1925, the Notes and Queries of that 
day said: 

“The author’s object is to draw a 
picture of the conditions of travel 
both by land and water, in seventeenth- 
century England. The whole forms 
an important and picturesque chapter 
of social ery, clear and well- 
proportioned. . 
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Memorabilia 





HARLES WILLIAMS was a_ very 
remarkable writer, and as everyone 
who had the privilege of meeting him knows, 
a man with a rare genius for conversation 
and friendship. Some of his friends planned 
to celebrate his return to London from 
Oxford at the end of the war by the publica- 
tion of a volume of essays. Before the book 
was published, Williams died in an Oxford 
nursing-home. Now the essays have been 
edited as a memorial to him by Mr. C. S. 
Lewis, who has added to them a prefatory 
Memoir containing a wise and penetrating 
appreciation of Williams’s character. 

These essays represent very well a con- 
siderable section, though by no means the 
whole, of Charles Williams’s numerous 
literary interests. He was novelist, poet, 
biographer, critic, explorer of myth and 
legend and, in his own words, “ romantic 
theologian.” It is appropriate that three of 
the six essays should deal with the art of 
narrative, of which Williams was a highly 
original and successful practitioner, and that 
one of these should be concerned with 
Dante, the subject of his best critical work. 
Miss Dorothy Sayers contributes a Note on 
the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ which, as far as the 
present reviewer knows, is the first attempt 
to write of it purely as a story. Her 
appreciation of Dante’s story-telling is a 
tesh and exciting piece of criticism which 
should help to dispel a good deal of the 
#!0om with which pedantry has surrounded 
one of the greatest poems of the world. 
Professor Tolkien’s lecture on Fairy Stories 
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is the longest and most substantial contribu- 
tion to the book; it is also a wise and 
learned discussion of a great subject which 
has often been treated before with learning 
but seldom with wisdom. His attack on the 
traditional exclusive association of fairy 
stories with children is refreshing and con- 
vincing. “Let us not divide the human race 
into Eloi and Morlocks: pretty children— 
‘elves’ as the eighteenth century often 
idiotically called them—with their fairy 
tales (carefully pruned) and dark Morlocks 
tending their machines. If fairy story as a 
kind is worth reading at all it is worthy to 
be written for and read by adults.” 

C. S. Lewis, in a lively and stimulating 
essay On Stories, argues forcibly against 
the common belief that “ excitement ” or the 
“alternate tension and appeasement of 
imagined anxiety ” is what chiefly matters in 
a story. He plumps for “ atmosphere "— 
“giantness, otherness, the desolation of 
space,” and so forth, and he makes the 
interesting suggestion that “the author’s 
plot is a net, and usually an imperfect one, 
a net of time and event for catching what 
is not really a process at all.” The three last 
essays are a fine mixed bag. Owen Barfield, 
who is both a highly original critic of 
literature and a lawyer, writing on Poetic 
Diction and Legal Fiction, draws an 
elaborate and very illuminating analogy 
between the fictions of the law and the 
metaphors of the poet. He laments that 
“the old respectful attitude towards legal 
studies” as part of a liberal education has 
disappeared, and he suggests that a “ better 
and more widely diffused knowledge” of 
jurisprudence “could hardly fail to be 
beneficial at a time when the whole theory 
of human society is in the melting pot.” 
Father Gervase Mathew discusses the eter- 
nally interesting problem of the relationship 
between ‘amour courtois’ and marriage, 
with particular reference to late fourteenth- 
century England, where he finds documents 
revealing the existence of a society in which 
“a conventional theory of marriage . . . was 
not only compatible with romantic love but 
ideally an expression of it.’ 

This is a small book, but, like the mind 
of Charles Williams, it is full and rich. No 
better memorial could have been devised 
for the author of The Place of the Lion, 
The Figure of Beatrice and Taliesin through 
Logres, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE ORIGIN OF GLASTONBURY 


"THE tenth century Pedigree XXV (of the 

B.M. Harleian MS. 3859) provides a 
line of British princes at Glastonbury, twelve 
in number, as follows (where m. stands for 
map “son of”): Iudnerth m. Morgen m. 
Catgur m. Catmor m. Merguid m. Moriutned 
m. Morhen m. Morcant m. Botan m. Morgen 
m. Mormayl m. Glast, unde sunt Glastenic 
qui uenerunt [secus villam] que uocatur 
Loytcoyt. The last words (with unde for 
unum) seem to mean, “‘ Glast, whence are the 
Glastenic, who came by the vill which is 
called Llwydcoed ”—i.e. Lichfield. 

The De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiae 
(c. 4) quotes from this or some kindred 
British source, where “ Glasteing ” replaces 
Glast. The princes are erroneously made to 
have been twelve brothers, whose proavus, 
greatgrandfather, was Cunedda, who coming 
from the North to the West ruled over several 
kingdoms in Wales. “ Glasteing” was he 
who followed his sow through the mid-land 
Angles secus villam, by a vill, which is 
named Escebtiorne, to Wells, and from Wells 
through the wayless and watery way, which 
is called Sugewege, “Sow’s Way,” till he 
found her suckling her young under an apple- 
tree by Glastonbury church. Escebtiorne, 
which seems to contain the Welsh word 
escob, bishop, doubtless stands for Lichfield, 
a bishop’s see. As for “ Glasteing,” it is 
evidently a mis-reading of Glastéing, i.e. 
Glastening, another and later way of writing 
Glastenic. I suggest it means “ descendants 
of Glastan” (diminutive of Glast), with 
which compare such names of principalities 
as Dunoding, Dogfeiling, Glywysing, etc., 
descendants of Dunod, Dogfael, Glywys, etc. 
I submit therefore that the original British 
name of Glastonbury was Glastening, from 
which the English appellation derives. 

That Glast was actually greatgrandson to 
Cunedda Wledig, the famous Romano- 


British general, who with his sons entered 
Wales c. 400 from Manaw Gododdin, i.e. 
Manavia Votadinorum, on the Forth in 
Lothian, is shown in the Jesus College 
Pedigree L (Y Cymmrodor, viii. 90), where 
we read: Meuruc m. Elaed m. Elud m. Glas 
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m. Elno m. Docuael m. Cuneda Wledic. 
Docuael (later Dogfael) is the eponym of the 
principality of Dogfeiling (already men- 
tioned) on either side of the R. Clwyd; its 
stronghold was Ruthun. For whatever 
reason Glas migrates by way of Lichfield and 
Wells to Glastonbury, which gets its name 
from him. As the line from Cunedda to 
Iudnerth, the latest in the list, represents 
fifteen generations, one may (by the usual 
allowance of three generations to a century) 
date Iudnerth as flourishing c. 900 and simi- 
larly Glas, Glast (or Glastan), c. 500. 

At or about that time Cerdic son of Elesa 
son of Esla son of Gewis was ealdorman of 
the Gewisse, the leading person in the terri- 
torium of the Belgae, the chief city of which 
was Venta Belgarum or Winchester. Glas- 
tonbury lies in this territorium, which in 
Cerdic’s day stretched from Portsmouth 
Harbour (including the Isle of Wight) as far 
as the Bristol Channel, within its confines 
being also the long deserted and decayed city 
of Aquae Sulis or Bath as too the town of 
Isk-al-is, which, as its name implies, must 
have been by the R. Axe in Somerset. 

I would draw attention to the frequency 
of the initial syllable El- in Glast’s pedigree 
(Elno, Elud, Elaed) with which one may 
compare Elesa, Cerdic’s father, which may 
indicate a family connection. On similar 
grounds Rhys suggested connection between 
Elesa and Esla his father with certain names 
in the pedigree of the rulers of Powys (Y 
Cymm, xxi. 55), which historically derived 
from Vortigern. The old principality of 
Dogfeiling bordered on Powys. 

It is also remarkable that the Germanic 
ancestors assigned to Cerdic run upwards to 
Woden through Baeldaeg as in the pedigree 
of the kings of Bernicia in the Lowlands. 
One may reasonably suspect that immigrants 
from the Lowlands, British and English, 
coming over sea, effected settlements at the 
expense of Irish intruders, the former in 
Wales and the latter in the territorium of the 
Belgae up the British Channel, say between 
the R. Avon and the R. Axe. p> ° 

At 658 in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is 
an entry to the effect that Cenwalh, king of | 
the Gewisse, fought against the Welsh at 
Penselwood “and put them to flight as far 
as the Parrett.” Much has been made of this 
somewhat vague annal by our historians, 
which requires reconsideration with (I trust) 
some searching of heart, when one finds 
British princes at Glastonbury, well east of 
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the Parrett, more than two centuries later. 

As is well known Ine (688-726), “ that 
famous king of the West Saxons,” laid 
foundations for a consolidation of what 
afterwards became a “new Wessex,” con- 
sisting at least of the four following con- 
stituents (the counties are given here as mere 
pointers to their position): (1) the West 
Saxons, properly so called, “ Berkshire”; 
(2) the Gewisse, “ Wiltshire ”; (3) the Jutes, 
“Hampshire and Wight”; (4) the Britons, 
“Somerset.” Of these four constituents the 
Jutes were newcomers, who first arrived in 
aD. 514 under Stuf and Wihtgar, and later 
wrought much havoc in the territorium of the 
Belgae, taking permanent possession of 
Wight and “ Hampshire.” The Britons, too, 
at least those of Glastonbury, must be 
accounted new arrivals c. 500 under Glast, 
which Britons may also be those “ subject to 
the West Saxons,’ mentioned by Bede 
(v. 18), who however does not name Glaston- 
bury. 

A. W. WADE-EVANS. 
Wrabness, Essex. 


A CROMWELLIAN DEPUTY 
MAJOR-GENERAL 


THE following is an extract from a letter 

of Sir Allen Apsley to his friend Sir 
Edward Hyde which is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, and very briefly noted in 
the Calendar of Clarendon State Papers, 
ed. W. D. Macray, III, No. 914. It is dated 
May 26, to which the year 1657 has been 
conjecturally added. The W. P. of the letter 
is undoubtedly William Packer, who was 
appointed as deputy to Major-General 
Fleetwood for the counties of Buckingham- 
shire, Hertfordshire and Oxfordshire. How 
he exercised his authority can be seen below. 
To facilitate reading, quotation marks and 
a little punctuation have been supplied. 

If you had any leisure to be merry I 
could send you pleasant passages of the 
ignorant insolence of our Major Generals, 
of which this one shall suffice by which 
you may judge the rest. There came a 
gentleman desirous of speaking with the 
Major concerning his decimation, who 
being admitted to him, the Major told 
him he was a debauched drunken person, 
and moreover that he was then drunk. 
The gentleman told him he deserved not 
that evil character and that he had not 
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drunk that day. The Major said to him 
“ Are not you a debauched fellow? ” and 
“Were you never drunk?” To which he 
replied that he could not altogether excuse 
himself and say he had never been in 
drink, but that for present he assured 
him he was very sober. To which the 
Major said “ You do imply you have been 
drunk and therefore you are drunk,” 
which the gent denying, the Major called 
up two troopers and bid them view that 
fellow and take notice of him, which they 
did. Then said he “ Perceive you not he 
is very drunk.” The troopers said they 
could not perceive that he was. Where- 
upon he told the troopers they were a pair 
of rascals and that they had been drink- 
ing with him and immediately drew forth 
a dirty pocket testament, which he held 
forth in his left hand and laying his right 
hand upon it. “ Now sirrah,” said he, 
“You shall see whether you are not 
drunk.” And with that he gave himself 
an oath, saying, “I. W. P. in the presence 
of almighty God do swear that I will 
speak the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help me God. 
And now Sir by the oath that I have taken 
you are drunk. Soldiers take him away, 
and clap him by the heels. If he says he 
is not drunk I will send him to Jamaica. 
And so Sir get you down like a drunken 
knave as you are.” 
GoDFREY DAVIES. 
The Huntington Library, 
San Marino 15, Calif. 


CROMWELL AND THE PIEDMONT 
MASSACRES 


"THE exact manner in which news of the 
Piedmont massacres reached England 
and evoked Cromwell’s aid (and Milton’s 
sonnet): has never been quite clear. Ap- 
parently the situation was one to which 
“the Protector naturally turned his atten- 
tion, in his role of Protestant champion.’ 
According to the memory of a contem- 
porary, although Cromwell’s interest was 
immediate his belligerent action was not 
quite spontaneous. 
Jean Leger, representative of the Vaudois, 
tells us that he started out to enlist aid for 
*Wilbur C. Abbot, ed., The Writings and 


Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Harvard University 
Press, 1945), III, 707. 
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his people from the European governments. 
He stopped at Paris to revise his manifesto. 
Then: 

De 1a je passay 4a Diepe, a dessein 
d’aller 4 Londre: mais je fus arrété par 
un advis de Messieurs les Pasteurs de 
Paris, apprehendans que le Roy (qui pour 
lors n’avoit pas encore noiié son alliance 
avec le Protecteur) n’en con¢git quelque 
ombrage, & ne leur imputat d’avoir 
trempé dans ce Conseil, (bien qu’ils ne 

. Pavoient point fait) cependant de peur de 
les mettre en peine, je me contentay 
décrire au méme Protecteur, & de luy 
envoyer mon Manifeste: sa premiere 
reponse fut qu'il ne voyoit autre remede 

& nos maux, que de faire transporter 

toutes nos Familles en Yrlande, ot il 

s’offroit de les faire conduire a ses frays, 

& de les y partager avantageusement sur 

les biens des Massacreurs Papistes qu’il en 

avoit exilés: mais quand par ma replique 
js representé 4 son Altesse l’interest 
qu’avoit toute Europe Reformée a con- 
server encore ces Anciennes Meres- 

Eglises dans les Valées, & quelle at fait 

des serieuses reflections sur les raisons 

que je luy donnois, elle changea bien-tét 
d’advis, & sans delay deputa Monsieur 

Samuel de Morland, en qualité de son 

Commissaire extraordinaire auprés du 

Duc de Savoye... .” 

Unless Leger actually misrepresented the 
case, Cromwell’s indignation at the outrage 
was tinged with more diplomacy than we 
have imagined. 

W. ARTHUR TURNER. 

Oberlin College. 

*Jean Leger, Histoire Generale des Eglises Evan- 


“ew de Valées de Piedmont (Leyden, 1669), 
Pt. 2, p. 366. 


THE ORIGIN OF “JOHN COMPANY ” 
(clxxvii. 93) 


JN the original edition (1886) of “‘ Hobson- 

Jobson,” Sir Henry Yule explained this 
expression as being “an old personification 
of the East India Company by the natives, 
often taken seriously and so used, in former 
days. The term ‘Company ’ is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
(Dutch) Government.” In the second 
edition of “Hobson-Jobson” (edited by 
William Crooke, 1903), a quotation is 
added from the Swedish scientist Andreas 
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Sparrmann’s “ Travels,” published, in Eng- 
land, in 1784. Sir William Foster, in his 
note at the above reference, gives a fuller 
quotation of the passage in question (which 
was dated December 1775), from the second 
English edition (vol. II, p. 21, 1786). This 
runs as follows: “I must here inform the 
reader that many of the ignorant Hottentots 
and Indians not having been able to form 
any idea of the Dutch East India Company 
and the Board of Directors, the Dutch from 
the very beginning in India politically gave 
out the Company for one individual power- 
ful Prince, by the Christian name of Jan 
or John. This procured them more respect 
than if they had actually been able to make 
the Indians understand that they were 
governed by a Company of merchants. On 
this account I ordered my interpreter to 
say that we were the children of Jan 
Company, who had sent us out to view this 
country and collect plants for medical 
purposes.” 

Sir William Foster, in his note of 
5 August 1939, doubts whether the expres- 
sion ‘Jan Company’ was ever used in the 
Dutch East Indies. He thinks that the term, 
if used at all, was confined to South Africa 
and to dealings with the natives there. He 
agrees that, if the expression was in use at 
the Cape, the idea might have been carried 
to India, and there applied to the English 
East India Company. This is, as Sir William 
states, the view adopted by the compilers 
of the Oxford English Dictionary. Sir 
William thinks that their conclusion goes far 
beyond the evidence. He suggests that the 
term was a jocular transformation of the 
words “Hon. Company” (as an abbrevia- 
tion of Honourable Company) into ‘John 
Company.’ Sir William adds that, after-he 
had “ formulated this hypothesis,” he found 
that Colonel Harold Malet had made the 
same suggestion in Notes and Queries, 
6 August 1892, though Colonel Malet 
regarded the adaptation as a slip made by 
natives. 

There is, however, more evidence than 
Sir William deals with for the Dutch use 
of the term “Jan Compagnie.” I cannot 
write with any knowledge of the Dutch East 
Indies, but I note that Captain C. R. Boxer 
has used the title “Jan Compagnie in 
Japan” for his book published at The 
Hague in 1936, and has used the same title 
for an article contributed to a Journal. I 
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presume that he would not have done so 
had the expression not been well known in 
the Dutch East Indies. 

More direct evidence of the use of the 
term in South Africa, and of this use being 
known in India, is found in a little book, 
“The Indian Vocabulary,” published by 
John Stockdale in London in 1788. It was 
evidently compiled by some person or per- 
sons with a wide knowledge of India. The 
word ‘Saheb’ is explained as follows: 
“Saheb—Lord. It is usual with the Hindoos 
upon some occasions to personify the East 
India Company by the addition of this word. 
Thus ‘ Dowhay ’ [do-hai] ‘Company Saheb,’ 
‘Help, my Lord the Company,’ is an ex- 
clamation common with them upon 
occasions of any sudden violence when they 
naturally look to the English Government 
for redress. The same personification is used 
with the Hottentots who call the Dutch East 
India Company Jan Company or John 
Company.” This amounts, I think, to proof 
that the use of the expression, as applied to 
the Dutch Company, was known in India 
before 1788. 

A further example of the personification 
of a Government or ruling body by the use 
of the word “John,” may be regarded as 
apposite. In the India Review of 1840, pub- 
lished in Calcutta, there appeared “ The 
Autobiography of William Long, Esq., 
formerly Commandant in the Mahratta 
Army, and of a Battalion in the Hon’ble 
Company’s Service.” This was probably 
written some years before its publication, 
and is principally concerned with Long’s 
military service from 1799 to 1806. The 
“Mahratta Army” in which he had served 
was that of Daulat Rao Scindia. Long, 
writing about another Adventurer, George 
Hessing, ‘says “His fortune was said to be 
about thirty laks, and, if that of his family 
were reckoned, thirty more, all gained in 
John Scindiah’s service, and in a very short 
time indeed.” 

Such personification for a Government or 
Ruling Body may possibly have been 
assisted by the Dutch expression Jan Com- 
pagnie or by the English term John Com- 
pany, as the latter was known when Long 
wrote his memoirs. It may, as Sir William 
Foster suggests, have had “ John Bull” as a 
model. A similar use, however, of “ John,” 
or its derivatives, as a generalized personifi- 
cation, may perhaps be found in the term 
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‘Jack Sepoy,’ used, as Yule says, kindly 
rather than otherwise for the native soldier. 
Long employs this expression several times, 
and Fitzclarence (afterwards Earl of Mun- 
ster), in his “ Journey across India” (1819) 
says “ Jack Sepoys were so called by the 
76th under Lake”: a regiment alongside of 
which Long fought. Perhaps a _ similar 
idiom may be detected in the term “ Johnny 
Turk,” so often used by our men in the 
Crimea for the Turkish soldier. 

We may agree with Sir William Foster 
that the expression ‘John Company’ is 
more likely to have been due to European 
than to Indian invention. The only instance 
of its being put into the mouth of an Indian 
is in “Pandurang Hari” (1826), but 
that book was written by an Englishman, 
and the author makes his Indian character 
remark that “Some of the Topee wallahs 
say ‘John Company’”; thus ascribing the 
expression to Europeans. 

For Sir William Foster’s suggestion that 
the abbreviation “Hon. Company’ was 
transposed “ by some Secretariat wag” into 
‘John Company’ there appears no evi- 
dence. It may also be observed that the 
abbreviation usually employed, as in the 
heading of Long’s Memoirs quoted above, 
was “ Hon’ble Company.” Even in recent 
years in India, the term Honourable, when 
applied for example to members of Provin- 
cial Councils, was abbreviated to ‘ Hon’ble” 
not to ‘ Hon.’ 

It is submitted that the term ‘ John Com- 
pany’ is much more likely to have been due 
to a not uncommon form of personification, 
which may very possibly have been assisted 
by the indubitable existence of a similar 
personification applied in the Dutch posses- 
sions to their East Indian Company. 


PATRICK CADELL. 


KARACHI, MAIN CEMETERY 
Some Monumental Inscriptions 


ApaiR, Ponsonby Kelly; medical Supt., 
Mekran Coast & Submarine Tele- 
graphs; died 18 Jan. 1866, aged 29; 
erected by friends in the Department. 

— John; died 10 Sept. 1865, aged 

1. 

ANGELL, Mary Martha; died 6 May 1857, 
aged 23 years 15 days. 

ANNING, Mary; born 20 July 1867; died 
12 Dec. 1868. 
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ARTHUR, Minnie Amelia, wife of William 
Fitzgerald; died 6 Nov. 1862, aged 24; 
erected by husband. 

BAMBRIDGE, Annie, wife of Rev. J. J., Mis- 
sionary, C.M.S., Karachi; joined the 
Station 5 Jan. 1877; died after a short 
illness, 27 Feb. 1877, aged 27. 

Beck, Charlotte, wife of W. W., librarian, 
Karachi general library & museum; 
died 7 June 1868. 

BEVILLE, Mary Sperling, daughter of Capt. 
Henry, commandant Ist Belooch Regt., 
& Mary Ann; died 23 Oct. 1862, aged 7 
months. (Same stone as Francis Beville 
WORSLEY, infra.) 

BRETT, R. B., Major, Bombay Artillery; died 
at sea, 13 Feb. 1859. (Stone against 
wall.) 

Brown, Henderson, Shipwright to the Indus 
Steam Flotilla; died 18 June 1860, aged 
45. 

Brown, Laura Lysaght, wife of Colonel 
T. S., commanding 83rd (County of 
Dublin) Regt.; born 9 May 1827; died 
22 July 1877. 

Cause, John, chief officer of the ship “ Her 
Majesty ”; died 28 May 1860, aged 28; 
buried here; erected by captain, officers 
and crew of said ship. (Same stone as 
William HEATON, infra.) 

Cope, William, clerk of Manora church, 
died 19 Jan. 1889, aged 64 years 10 
months; erected by wife & children. 

CorkeE, William, junior, of Halifax, 
England; arrived in Karachi 3 Oct. 
1860; died in Karachi 5 Nov. 1860, aged 
29; erected by friends in Halifax. 

Cotes, Rowland Digby, son of Capt. 
C. E. R., Bombay Artillery; born 
10 July 1858; died 4 May 1859. 

CrEACH, Eliza Frances, daughter of Lieut. 
W., 19th Regt.; died 28 May 1859, aged 
13 months. 

CUMBERLEGE, Joseph Cleland, Lieut., ist 
Bombay European Fusiliers; died at 
Karachi, 7 July 1859, aged 31; erected 
by brother officers. 

DALZELL, Elizabeth, wife of F. M., esq., 
deputy collector of customs at Manora, 
died on morning of 26 Dec. 1855, aged 
31. 

Dansey, Mary Mildred, died 24 Aug. 1856, 
aged 1 month 4 days. 

Davies, H., died at Karachi 22 Nov. 1860, 
aged 38 years 10 months. 


Davison, Mabel Bertha, wife of Charles 
William; died at Karachi; 11 Dec. 1891, 
aged 21 years 5 months 13 days. 

De FLEURIMONT, Judith Ann Norris, wife of 
Arthur Novelle, esq.; died at Karachi, 
1 June 1865, in 26th year. 

DELLAFORCE, Samuel, died 5 Aug. 1858, 
aged 27; erected by widow. 

Dewey, John, late deputy asst. commissary, 
died 27 Feb. 1857, aged 45 years 3 
months 27 days. 

Eapes, Arthur Edward, of Dublin, Ireland, 
died 4 Feb. 1891, aged 41. 

FEARON, Samuel George, died 8 March 1879, 
aged 36 years 6 months. 

FFINCH, Philip Wyville, son of Benjamin & 
Amy; born 26 Jan. 1879; died 13 March 
1880. 

FINLEY, John, shipwright, Indus Steam 
Flotilla; died of cholera, 25 Sept. 1851, 
aged 40. 

Footrt, David D., died 29 Jan. 1866, aged 25. 
FosTER, Eliza, Mrs.; died 18 July 1858, aged 
47; erected by husband & children. 
GOODALL, Frances, wife of Peter, of the 
Church Mission in Scinde; died at 

Karachi, 1 May, 1855, aged 27. 

Goss, Elizabeth Hords, daughter of George 
Hords; died 4 Jan. 1866, aged ll 
months; erected by friends and relatives 
in England. 

Goss, Frances Annie, sister of last; died 
19 Sept. 1865, aged 2; erected by friends 
& relatives in England. 

Goss, George Hords, father of two last; 
died after a painful & lingering illness 
at Kotri, 6 Sept. 1865, in 38th year; 
erected by friends & relatives in 
England. 

GRANT, Harriett, wife of C.; born 14 Feb. 
1835; died 11 Dec. 1860. 

Grounps, Henry William, son of Lieut. 
Henry William & Martha; died at 
Karachi, 4 Aug. 1851, aged 1 year 28 
days. 

HANNAH, John Thomas; died 1 May 1863, 
aged 48; erected by only son, Joseph A. 

HEATH, John Coussmaker, major-general, 
commanding Sind Division of the army; 
died 24 March 1867, aged 59 years 10 
months. 

HEATON, William, of the ship “Her 
Majesty ”; died 4 May 1860, aged 16; 
buried at Manora; erected by the cap- 
tain, officers & crew of the said ship. 
(Same stone as John Cause, supra.) 
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HENDERSON, Amanda Maria, wife of John; 
died 11 Feb. 1879, aged 32 (see also 
Matilda MEIKLEJOHN, infra). 

Hoap, James, foreman of railways, Karachi 
harbour improvements; died 2 May 
1862, aged 37; erected by friends of 
harbour works. 

HocaN, Eva, daughter of next below; died 
14 March 1868, aged 9 months 24 days. 

Hoan, Matilda, wife of John, mother of 
last; died 25 May 1868, aged 22 years 
4 months 26 days. 

Hunt, D. B. R., Mrs.; died at Karachi, 
17 June 1853, aged 52; erected by 
grandson, J. Hunt. 

HUTCHINSON, James R.; died at Karachi; 
2 Feb. 1862, aged 24. 

Jervis, Cecilia Domvelle, daughter of J. 
Jervis White, esq.; died at Karachi; 
16 Feb. 1858, aged 19 years 6 months. 

JOLLIFFE, Quintin Frederick Hurst, only 
child of Frederick & Jane; died 19 May 
1858, aged 14 months 8 days. 

Jones, Henry Hamersley, son of Staff Sur- 
geon N. H., M.D., H.M. Service, & 
Frances his wife; born 19 May 1851; 
died 26 April 1858. 

Jones, Margery Anne Nash, daughter of 
Mr. T. O., Indus Steam Flotilla, Kotri; 
died at Clifton, 19 Sept. 1866, aged 
1 year 9 months. 

Kern, William, esq.; “a faithful German ”; 
born at Spremberg, Nether Lausitz, 
Prussia, 20 Nov. 1827; died at Karachi, 
30 April 1865; erected by mother, sister, 
& friends. 

LorD, Thomas, engine driver, of Carlisle, 
Cumberland; died at Karachi, 12 Nov. 
1860, aged 26; erected by fellow 
workmen. 

Lucas, G. A. de N., Lieut.-Colonel, com- 
mandant 6th Bombay Calvary (Jacob’s 
Horse); died at Karachi, 28 Feb. 1894; 
erected by brother officers of 5th & 6th 
Bombay Cavalry. 

McHincu, Alexander, C.I.M.; died 24 Nov. 
1890, aged 45 years 5 months. 

Marriott, John, of Stowmarket, Suffolk; 
J.P. and Advocate General of Bombay; 
died 5 Jan. 1883, in 56th year. 

Marsn, W.; died 22 Aug. 1865, aged 31 
years 9 months 11 days; erected by 
widow, relations & friends. 

MATTHEWS, T. C., mechanical engineer and 

foreman of workshops, harbour works; 
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died 12 Sept. 1861, aged 33; erected by 
friends of harbour works. 

Maucer, Julia; wife of Major, Bombay 
Army; born at Lyons, 20 May 1817; 
died at Karachi, 8 Sept. 1861. 

MEIKLEJOHN, Amy, wife of Walter; died 
10 Aug. 1861, aged 34. 

MEIKLEJOHN, Matilda, mother of Amanda 
Maria HENDERSON, supra; died 26 Sept. 
1877, aged 49. 

MONEMENT, Edward Francis; drowned in 
Karachi harbour, 20 July 1876, aged 29. 

Morrisson, Alexander, guard on harbour 
improvements, & formerly of H.M. 64th 
Regt.; died 7 March 1863, aged 37; 
erected by friends of harbour works. 

NasH, George Fraser; died 28 Dec. 1891, 
aged 39 years 7 months (see also Louise 
Frances NASH). 

Nasu, James Fraser; born 8 Dec. 1840; died 
11 Jan. 1891. 

Nasu, Louise Frances (Lulu); daughter of 
George Fraser, supra; born 6 Jan. 1879; 
died 28 June, 1899. 

NELSON, Marian, wife of Lieut. G. H., Bom- 
bay Commissariat; died at Karachi, 
25 Aug. 1884. 

NIcoL, Elizabeth Mary Anne, wife of Wm., 
esq.; died at Karachi 28 April 1865. 
(See next below.) 

NIcoL, Elizabeth Mary Anne, wife of Wm., 
esq.; died 19 April 1865. (See next 
above.) 

OLLIVER, Evelyne Constance; wife of G. W.; 
daughter of Thomas (infra); born at 
Agra, 7 March 1853; died at Kotri; 
4 May 1905. 

OLLIVER, Thomas, late pensioner, Punjab 
Flotilla, Sukkur; died 15 April 1878, 
aged 59 years 10 months 8 days; erected 
by widow & children. (See also next 
above.) 

PaINE, Henry, Captain, master of American 
ship “ Addison Gilbert”; died 17 Sept. 
1859, aged 50. 

Parry, James Thomas, mr.; died of cholera, 
6 Nov. 1860, aged 22; erected by com- 
manders & officers of the Indus Rail- 
way Flotilla. 

PaTTON, Maria Mary Ann, wife of Mr. 
William; died 10 Aug. 1850, aged 28. 

PEARSON, Hall Jackson; engine driver, of 
Carlisle, Cumberland; died at Karachi; 
21 May 1861, aged 28; erected by 
fellow workmen. 
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PorTLOCK, Elizabeth; died 12 Sept. 1868, 
aged 21. 

Porter, J. D. S.; died 18 Jan. 1873, aged 33 
years 4 months; erected by wife and 
relations. 

QUANBOROUGH (sic), George; late I.N.LE.; 
died 18 May 1860, aged 45 years 
9 months. 

QUANBROUGH (sic), John George Augustus; 
born 13 Aug. 1850; died 26 April 1911 
(same stone as last). 

RICHTERN, Marie, wife of Staff Sergeant 
Charles, Meteorological Dept.; born in 
Berlin, 27 Oct. 1837; died at Karachi, 
14 July 1866. 

Ross, George Frank, son of Captain, Staff 
Corps, died at Karachi, 30 Aug. 1862. 

Scott, Henry Emmanuel, civil engineer; 
died 10 April 1860. 

Scott, Sarah, wife of Edward Balive, civil 
engineer; died 11 Sept. 1857, aged 26. 

Smart, Alfred E., died 21 Feb. 1897, aged 
21; erected by brother. 

SmarRT, Edward, late postmaster, Karachi; 
died 10 Dec. 1876, aged 55; erected by 
son. 

SWAFFIELD, Sydney Henry, Lieut. H.M. 51st 
Light Infantry; died at Karachi of fever, 
8 May, 1858; erected by brother 
officers. 

THomson, Ellen Cecelia; died at Karachi, 
4 May, 1858, aged 35; erected by chil- 
dren. (Same stone as next below.) 

THomson, William Henry; died at Karachi 
4 Jan. 1908, aged 66; erected by chil- 
dren. (Same stone as next above.) 

Trumpp, Pauline, wife of Rev. D. E.; born 
at Basel, Switzerland, 29 Dec. 1832; 
died at Karachi, 24 Sept. 1857. (In 
German.) 

WALKER, William, died 17 Dec. 1870; aged 
36 years 6 days. 

WALTER, Emma Elizabeth, wife of Major 
F.A., late 97th Regt.; born 3 Oct. 1844; 
died 10 Feb. 1894. 

Warp, William; died at Karachi, 20 Aug. 
1858, aged 46. 

WEstTon, Adine Beata, wife of Captain, 14th 
Bombay Native Infantry; died 28 Aug. 
1857, aged 32. 

WHENT, Mary, daughter of James & Mary; 
died at Karachi, 26 April 1872, aged 
5 months 12 days. 

WittiaMs, John, M.D., Surgeon-Major, 

Bombay Army; died at Karachi, 28 

July, 1876, aged 37. 
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Wors Ley, Francis Beville, son of George 
Francis & Georgiana Louisa; died 12 
March 1874, aged 44 months. (Same 
stone as Mary Sperling BEVILLE, supra.) 

Yates, Henry; died 25 Feb. 1858, aged 30 
years 6 months 21 days. 


(Copied 17th January, 1948.) 
(BriG.) H. BuLLock, 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE—II 
(See exci. 112) 


UPON his arrival in London from the pro- 

vincial tour of 1603-4 Shakespeare did 
not return to his home near the Bear 
Garden on the evil smelling, ill drained 
swamp of Bankside where the plague per- 
sisted, but took lodgings with the family of 
a Huguenot wigmaker, Christopher Mount- 
joy, at the corner of Silver and Monkwell 
Streets in Cripplegate Ward. 

The early regnal years of James I were 
the busiest period of the poet’s career, but he 
found time to please his Silver Street hosts 
by acting as matchmaker and persuading the 
senior apprentice in the shop, Stephen 
Bellott, to marry their only child Mary. 
Christopher Mountjoy had built up the most 
famous wigmaking establishment in London, 
owned real estate in London and Brentford, 
and must have been in comfortable circum- 
stances, but after the death of Madame 
Mountjoy, in October, 1606, his conduct de- 
teriorated, he got into financial difficulties 
and six years later his son-in-law found it 
necessary to bring a civil action against him 
to obtain his wife’s dowry and other monies. 

In addition to William Shakespeare eight 
witnesses were called upon to give evidence 
at this trial: all either relatives, servants or 
friends of the Mountjoys. 

It is with one of the latter that these notes 
are principally concerned. 

Christopher Weaver came from Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, and was the eldest son of 
Richard Weaver and his wife Christian, 
daughter of James Walkerell. ; 

Some time before 1612 he married Alice, 
daughter of John Green, one of the pros- 
perous family of that name of Market 
Overton, Rutland, and had by her two sons 
and three daughters. , 

We hear nothing more of him until the 
Bellott-Mountjoy case was argued before the 
Court of Requests, sitting in the Whitehall 
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of the Palace of Westminster in May, 1612, 
where he is described as “Christopher 
Weaver of the parish of St. Olave’s, Silver 
Street, Mercer, of the age of 36 or 38 years.” 
Here he testified that he had known Mount- 
joy 16 years and Bellott 12 years and had 
attempted to be peacemaker between them, 
gave evidence as to Mountjoy’s difficult 
financial condition, stated that he had sold 
plate and household stuff and had neither 
repaid principal nor interest of loans made 
to him. 

The Bellott-Mountjoy case was handed 
over by the Court of Requests for settle- 
ment to four Huguenot Assessors, one of 
whom was Gideon Delaune, who became 
Master of the Apothecaries’ Company in 
1628 and whose bust, presented by himself 
in 1642, still adorns the Company’s Court 
Room in Blackfriars Lane. Stephen Bellott 
was finally awarded 20 nobles which Mount- 
joy, who was referred to by the assessors as 
a “debauched and licentious person,” had 
not paid a year later. 

The next notice we have of Christopher 
Weaver is contained in an entry in the 
Bishop of London’s marriage register of 
February, 1640, where at the booksellers’ 
church of St. Faith the Virgin he gave his 
consent to the marriage of his second 
daughter, Hester, aged 22, to William 
Dansey, Esq., aged 23. 

William Dansey (the name is spelt in 
many ways: Dancey, Daunce, Dauntesy, 
etc.) was a member of the family founded 
by Alderman William Dansey, Mercer, and 
his wife Elizabeth More, whose portrait 
occupies a prominent position in the Bur- 
ford Priory group of the More family in the 
National Portrait Gallery. William Dansey 
was one of those who took up arms for his 
king in the Civil War, which commenced 
two years after his marriage, and his name 
appears in a list of prisoners taken by the 
_ at Worcester in September, 

Christopher had a younger brother 
Edward Weaver (sometimes called Edmund), 
who became a bookseller and publisher with 
a shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard, one of a 
tow which stood between the Great North 
Door of the old cathedral and St. Faith’s 
Church. 

_ Edward Weaver, who with his son Thomas 
is frequently mentioned in the Domestic 
State Papers of 1635 when the authorities 
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were repairing Old St. Paul’s, had business 
and personal relations with William Jaggard 
and his son Isaac, who owned a printing 
shop at the corner of Barbican and Alders- 
gate Street. 

In 1617 Edward Weaver commissioned 
them to print Robert Cawdrey’s “Table 
alphabetical of English words,” one of the 
earliest English Dictionaries; in 1626, three 
years after his father’s death, Isaac Jaggard 
printed for him Henry Cockeram’s “ English 
Dictionary,” and between these dates in 
May, 1625, Isaac Jaggard married Edward 
Weaver’s daughter, Dorothy, at St. Faith’s 
Church. 

It was in or shortly before the year 1621 
that John Heminge and Henry Condell de- 
cided to issue a collected edition of the works 
of their dead friend and fellow, William 
Shakespeare, and it was to the Jaggard shop 
in Barbican that they took their proposition. 

William Jaggard had been blind for about 
nine years at this time and the work was 
chiefly carried out by his son Isaac and his 
assistants. 

Early in 1624 the dramatic works of 
William Shakespeare were on sale in the 
First Folio edition. 

Christopher Weaver had an eldest son, 
also Christopher, who became a brewer and 
paid £5 to the Brewers’ Company when 
taking up his freedom on the 24th of March, 
1635, but the most famous member of his 
family was his second son, John, the poli- 
tician, for whom see D.N.B. 

The last notice we have of his father, 
William Shakespeare’s Silver Street associate, 
is contained in a list of Freemen of the 
Mercers’ Company compiled for taxation 
purposes in July, 1641. 

‘““Whereof many may be dead, and some 
decayed, and some are pensioners of the said 
company according as is noted at the end 
of their names 
Christopher Weaver...... At Stamford.” 


H. A. SHIELD. 


SMOLLETT’S CREDITOR MACLEANE 
IDENTIFIED 

IN E. S. Noyes’s collection of Smollett’s 

letters (Harvard University Press, 1926) 

there will be noted a series of references by 

Smollett, in his correspondence (pp. 8, 42, 

43, 64), to a pressing creditor, one Maclean. 


Noyes suggested that this might be Laughlin 
Macleane, who, also like Smollett, borrowed 
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money from John Wilkes (p. 119), but was 
able to offer no further information about 
him. This suggestion may now be verified. 
Macleane was the immediate associate of 
Smollett’s friends, Goldsmith and Burke; 
he was the intimate of James Macpherson. 
In Smollett’s correspondence with John 
Wilkes (John Almon, Correspondence of 
John Wilkes, 5v., London: 1805, I, pp. 
49-51), editor Almon, who had a great 
interest in the Junius controversy, in which 
Macleane may have figured, noted Smollett 
and Wilkes as friends of Laughlin Mac- 
leane. 

Laughlin Macleane (1727-1777) was a 
student at Trinity College, Dublin (see 
College Register, 1745), and was graduated 
in medicine at Edinburgh on 6 August, 
1755 (his dissertation, Dissertatio Medica 
Inauguralis Erysipelate, is available). He 
was an army surgeon and took part in the 
North American campaign of 1759; later, 
as secretary of Lord Shelburne, he was 
involved in the political intrigue which 
precipitated the Junius attacks. With James 
Macpherson he was London agent for the 
Nabob of Arcot and confidential agent for 
Warren Hastings. He was in Scotland at 
the time Smollett was being pressed for 
debt. 

Additional information about Macleane 
may be found in: 

1. Anonymous, Memoirs of a Life chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania, Harrisburg: 1811. 

Macleane’s residence in Philadelphia. 
2. John Britton, The Authorship of the 

Letters of Junius Elucidated: including a 
biographical memoir of Lt. Col. Barré, 
London: 1848. 

Macleane as Junius. 

3. Wingrove Cooke, History of Party, 3v., 
London: 1837. III, chap. VI. 

Macleane as Junius. 

4. S. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of 
Warren Hastings, 3v., London: 1841. 

The associations of Macleane and 
Macpherson with Hastings and _ the 
Nabob of Arcot. 

5. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Cor- 
respondence, 4v., London: 1838. 

Numerous references to Macleane’s 
associations with Pitt, and Shelburne, the 
Bedfords, and North. 

6. John Prior, Life of Burke, 2v., Lon- 
don: 1824. 

Macleane and Burke. 
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7. —— —, The Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, 2v., London: 1837. 

Macleane and Goldsmith. 

8. H. S. Woodfall, ed., Letters of Junius, 
3v., London: 1812. 

Letter XC, III, 343, mentions a pam- 
phlet, Defense of the Ministry on the 
Subject of the Falkland Islands by Mac- 
leane. 

FRANCESCO CorDASCo, 


Long Island University. 


A ‘PEREGRINE PICKLE’ PLAY, 1929 


ON 4 September 1929, Arthur Hopkins 

began the new season at his Plymouth 
Theatre in New York with a brave and 
hearty adventure. He produced a new, first 
play by Kate Parsons entitled The Com- 
modore Marries, which the playwright had 
compounded from a mélange of characters 
and situations from Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle. Miss Parsons stated in her pro- 
gramme note that she turned to Peregrine 
Pickle and Smollett for “inspiration and 
much valuable material.”* The play was 
not successful; it closed 5 October 1929, 
but it most admirably and felicitously gave 
dramatic reality to Smollett’s eccentric and 
Cervantesque Commodore Trunnion. Des- 
pite the play’s short life, it was, critically, 
most favourably received.” 

Miss Parsons found her inspiration in the 
riotous early chapters of Peregrine Pickle, 
in which Smollett tells the story of Trun- 
nion’s marriage to the emotionally luxur- 
iant Mrs. Grizzle. The play for Miss 
Parsons became a three-act comic farce, but 
a farce with a strong tincture of philosophy. 
The bacchanalian first act, which pictured 
the mad household of the retired Com- 
modore, was followed by the inevitable 
domination and transformation of this un- 
real paradise by the new Mrs. Trunnion,; 
finally, Trunnion (unlike Smollett’s Trun- 
nion, who is overcome) expels his spouse, 
and sanity once again reigns in his make- 
believe nautical paradise. Ethically, the 

‘The play is unpublished. The writer acknow- 
ledges the information graciously given him for this 
notice by Miss Parsons. F 

*For critical review see: New York Times 
(15 Sept., 1929); The Nation (25 Sept., 1929); 
Theatre Arts Monthly (November, 1929); Boston 
Evening Transcript (7 October, 1929); New York 
Evening Post (14 Sept., 1929); The New York 
World (15 Sept., 1929). 
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play seemed to observe the dictum: 
“Women are a nuisance; chuck them out.” 
Miss Parsons was fortunate in having Walter 
Huston to interpret her Trunnion, who 
made a memorable figure of the absurd, 
pathetic and ingratiating old man. The 
final curtain revealed Miss Parson’s Trun- 
nion and his mad-cap crew living, again, 
an extravagant, carefree existence. If the 
play, for dramatic expediency, departed 
from Smollett, still, it succeeded in realiz- 
ing, robust and boisterous, one of the 
Scotsman’s best loved characters. 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


AN ELOPEMENT IN 1743 


THE following letter seems worthy of 
transcription. There is, unfortunately, 
no indication to whom it is written, nor does 
the lady’s name appear: 
Sir, 
After giving you such an account of 
a young lady as I did on Tuesday last, I 
cannot wait for your answer without tell- 
ing you that on Thursday last she made 
an elopement from her Aunt whom she 
lived with, and was married that morning 
at the Fleet to a Staffordshire gentleman 
who made his addresses to her last year, 
but her friends not thinking him a proper 
match, as his Father is living and no great 
estate, put it off, and she told them lately 
she should think of him no more and was 
ready to be advised by them. Accord- 
ingly her friends desired I would propose 
her to you, as we thought she would make 
you an agreeable wife, her fortune being 
£8,500 certain, and had good expectations 
from the Aunt she lived with, who has 
£10,000 at her disposal, but they are all 
so angry now that they only want to 
secure some settlement for her and have 
done with her. If the proposal met with 
your approbation, I am sorry for this 
accident, and wish you better success in 
your next undertaking of this sort 


Your obliged humble Servant, 
Charles Wood. 
London, Janry 28th, 1743. 


P. D. M. 
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HENRY CAZENOVE 


NARRATIVE IN TWO PARTS: 

WRITTEN IN 1812. London: Printed 
by James Compton. Middle Street, Cloth 
Fair, West Smithfield. 1813. (8vo, pp. 238), 
is the title of a book which the author wished 
to remain anonymous for the very good 
reason that it describes an escape from 
French captivity; and as it was published 
while hostilities were still in full swing, men- 
tion of his name might have compromised 
his friends. 

The internal evidence of the book provides 
the following information concerning its 
authorship: the author’s initials are H. C.; 
his younger brother was born about 1783; 
their father was born in Geneva, had 
established himself in London and become 
an Englishman, and was the head of a large 
commercial house; in 1803 they had cousins 
living at Bourdigny, near Geneva. 

It was to renew the business contacts of 
their father’s firm after the Republican Wars 
that “ H. C.” and his brother took advantage 
of the peace of Amiens and arrived in Paris 
on 30 April, 1803. Very soon, however, 
they fell under the security measures taken 
by the French Government, as Englishmen 
of military age. At first they were sent to 
Fontainebleau, but presently were allowed to 
return to Paris. There, “. . . as soon as con- 
venient, we went to Junot’s, who told us that 
we were indebted to Madame Recamier (a 
very pretty woman, wife of a then eminent 
banker of Paris) for this favor.” “H.C.” 
and his brother were further fortunate in that 
instead of being interned at Verdun, which 
was the common lot of Englishmen, “a rela- 
tion had obtained of Junot permission for 
us to go to Geneva, where many of our near 
paternal relations reside.” After seeing rela- 
tives at Bourdigny on 21 July, they arrived 
at Geneva the same evening. 

Their captivity was at first light, and they 
obtained permission to make excursions to 
the Saléve and to Chamonix. ‘“ There were 
at Geneva, besides Mr. Wickham and our- 
selves, the Earl of Beverley, his Lady, and 
two of their daughters, Ladies Susan and 
Emily Percy; Mr. and Mrs. Ansley, who 
obtained permission to spend the winter at 
Nice, on account of Mr. Ansley’s bad state 
of health, and Mr. and Mrs. Hereford.” At 
the end of the year the regulations were 
tightened and a guard was set upon all the 
English, thereby annulling their parole. 
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‘, .. for about six weeks we were, from the 
opening to the shutting of the gates, followed 
by Monsieur Nicolas Valentin, a good- 
natured sergeant of a regiment of foot, who 
was as much annoyed by this sort of service 
as ourselves, the only difference lying in this, 
that he received and we paid three francs 
per diem. This would have been the moment 
for escaping; Mr. Wickham, Mr. Hereford, 
and ourselves, were of that opinion, but were 
all prevented from carrying it into execution 
by the unwillingness of Lord Beverley to be 
of the party. This delicacy of conduct cost 
us six years longer captivity.” 


Mr. Hereford did escape on 18 June, 1804, 
whereupon the French military governor of 
Geneva “sent two gendarmes to guard us 
day and night,” and ordered them to Verdun 
by 20 June unless official permission for them 
to remain in Geneva arrived by that date. It 
did not, and “ H. C.” and his brother set off, 
as slowly as possible. At Ste Claude, on the 
23rd, they were overtaken by their friends 
with the necessary permit, and returned to 
Geneva. 

During the summer of 1804 they made 
another excursion to Chamonix which was 
of some interest, for the celebrated actress 
Mlle Contat was there and tried very hard 
but unsuccessfully to get the Englishmen to 
release their guide, Balmat des Dames. In 
1805 they received 24 hours’ notice to pro- 
ceed to Moulins, where they stayed until 
allowed to return to Geneva in 1807. In 
May, 1810, all the English prisoners pinned 
high hopes on the possibility of their being 
exchanged; but by the end of the year these 
were disappointed, and “H. C.” and his 
brother determined to escape. 

They left Geneva on 6 December, 1810, 
“ walking out of the gates as if we were going 
on a visit.” Previously they had obtained 
passports “from a magistrate of a small 
town, as Danes, travelling and having lost 
their own passports. . . . One of us passed 
for a gentleman of rank, Mr. de C——-; the 
other, for his Valet de Chambre, Herman.” 
In this guise the two brothers passed through 
Rolle, Lausanne, Moudon, Payerne, Morat, 
Soleure, Brugg, Schaffhausen, and so out of 
Switzerland. Through Baden, Wurtemberg 
and Bavaria they went on, and reached 
Munich. On 14 December “ we reached the 
gates of Vienna.” There they had to con- 
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Metternich (the Chancellor): he was a dry, 
stiff German, and the first remark he made 
to Mr. de C (Herman having kept at a dis. 
tance) was, that he had travelled excessively 
fast.” All the difficulties were overcome and 
the two brothers set off from Vienna on 
17 December, and passed through Buda, 
Dikhovar, Traunik, Bassovatz, Prachia, 
Talischia, Prepol, Pristina, Urania, and 
Comonova to Salonica. This town they left 
on 15 February under their real names and 
nationality, “ because, in Greece, English- 
men are respected and esteemed.” They 
passed through Caterina, the Vale of Tempé, 
Larissa, Livadia and Thebes, to Athens, 
which they reached on 28 February. 

“The following day we called on Lord 
Byron, Mr. J. Fiott, Mr. Forster, and 
Mr. Cockerell,’ and thereafter also saw 
much of Byron. “During our stay at 
Athens, Lord Byron gave a dance and supper 
at Mr. Logotheti’s ... , that we might have 
an opportunity of seeing an assembly of 
Grecian ladies.” 

They left Athens on 8 March, and, by 
way of Corinth, Xanthe, Malta and Gibral- 
tar, returned to England on 16 July, 1811. 

It seemed worth while to try to identify 
the author of this work, and I cast about in 
my mind for the names of Genevan families 
which had become established in England. 
For no particular reason except that it 
begins with a C, I considered the name of 
Cazenove. On consulting the Dictionnaire 
historique et biographique de la Suisse | 
found that a Jean-Henri Cazenove, born in 
Geneva in 1737, had settled in London, be- 
come a director of the East India Company 
and a director of the Bank of England, and 
died in 1817. This person was obviously 
suitable to have been “ H. C’s” father, for 
in addition to his dates, his birthplace, and 
his connection with international commerce, 
his name showed that the initial H was in 
the family. I wrote accordingly to Mon- 
sieur Auguste Bouvier, of the Bibliothéque 
Publique et Universitaire at Geneva, and 
asked him whether anything was known 
about a hypothetical Henry Cazenove as the 
author of the anonymous book. 

M. Bouvier very kindly replied to say that 
his Library did not possess the book, but 
that he had found a copy in the library of 
the Société de géographie de Genéve, bear- 
ing the inscription “C. M. Cazenove with 
the author’s affectionate love 18th July 
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1813.” While not yet conclusive, this was 
promising. He then consulted the Journal 
de Mme. Cazenove d’Arlens (Paris, 1903) in 
which, on page xxvi, he found the follow- 
ing information: “ Peu aprés le passage de 
Mme. d’Arlens, Mme. Récamier devait 
témoigner 4 un membre de sa famille, un 
Cazenove d’Angleterre, une particuliére bien- 
veillance. Elle avait obtenu de Junot un 
adoucissement au sort injuste dont il était 
victime : incarcéré par Bonaparte comme 
milicien anglais, lors de la rupture de la paix 
d’Amiens, alors qu'il faisait en France un 
simple voyage d’affaires. . . .” 

Here, then, was definite proof that 
“H, C.” was a Cazenove, for this passage, 
without any doubt, refers to the incident 
quoted above. As for his Christian name, it 
so happened that at the time of my inquiry 
of M. Bouvier, a student of the University 
of Geneva was working at a thesis on the 
English at Geneva with the help of the 
State Archives; Mlle Cilette Blanc was 
thus able to confirm that “H. C.” was 
Henry Cazenove, that his brother was James 
Cazenove, and that their father was Jacques 
Cazenove and their mother Marie Housse- 
magne de Boulay. As for the relatives at 
Bourdigny, they were their cousins, Francois 
and Fran¢goise Gaussen, the latter being the 
daughter of Suzanne Cazenove, the sister of 
Jacques Cazenove. Francois Gaussen was 
presumably the son of Paul Gaussen in 
whose garden Thomas Blaikie cultivated his 
alpine plants in 1775, and where Voltaire 
-came to see him. (Diary of a Scotch Gar- 
dener, edited by Francis Birrell, London, 
1931.) 

G. R. DE BEER. 


WILLIAM DRONFIELD AND THE 
GOOD NAME OF THE SHEFFIELD 
WORKMAN IN THE 1860's 


"THROUGHOUT the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century, a dark macabre 
shadow seems to lie over the name of 
Sheffield, especially as far as its working 
men are concerned. The hamstringing of 
horses, the blowing up of houses, “ ratten- 
ing,” and murder, make it to many historians 
a kind of later actualization of Hard Times. 
Of course, much of this was due to the 
forbidding exterior of the town, which was 
by no means inviting. But among its work- 
ing men were many earnest souls, whose 
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efforts for their fellows in the murky town 
of knives, saws, and files, occasionally 
touched a chord which echoed throughout 
the country. Such a person was William 
Dronfield, of whom no biographical notice 
exists, unless we can count a short notice in 
the Sheffield Independent (itself now de- 
funct) of 28 August, 1894. Even this is 
vitiated by the fact that it was written by a 
generation to whom his work was unknown, 
and to whom he himself was an obscure 
personality, who had been bedridden with 
paralysis for over ten years. Perhaps 
another reason for the comparative in- 
difference to his passing, was that he repre- 
sented a political party which in 1894 was 
becoming discredited in the town itself. 

Little is known of his early life. He was 
born in April, 1826, and was apprenticed to 
the printing trade. He first made his mark 
in 1849 when he helped to form the Typo- 
graphical Association out of the ruins of the 
National Typograpical Society, which had 
been founded three years before with over 60 
branches. He became secretary of the 
branch in Sheffield, later secretary of the 
Association, and held the office for thirty- 
five years. He served for three years as 
President and was later member of the 
executive council. 

He comes into prominence in 1861 after 
an outrage in Acorn Street. He was made 
secretary of a committee composed of manu- 
facturers, trade unionists, and non-unionists, 
which was formed to find the culprits, and 
to prevent further crime. The employers 
being unwilling to co-operate, the committee 
dissolved. Dronfield, however, went on as 
secretary of the Associated Trades of 
Sheffield, and by 1864 was successful in 
securing the Saturday half holiday for 
printers. The Trades Councils (of which he 
was one of the founders as well as being 
secretary) met once a year for a dinner, and 
its progress can be gauged from its annual 
report. 

In 1865 we find him taking a prominent 
part in trying to overcome the lockout in the 
file trade. It was due to new machines, and 
the reluctance of the old operatives to allow 
new men to man them. On 1 March the 
file manufacturers met to settle their dispute, 
and, influenced by the fact that Lord St. 
Leonard had in the same month introduced 
a bill to promote arbitration, the file manu- 
facturers agreed to refer the matter to 
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arbitration, if the men would withdraw their 
opposition to machines. On 5 April the 
workmen declined the manufacturers’ offer, 
and so the manufacturers, hardening once 
again, resolved not to allow the men to 
return to work either at the old or the new 
rates of wages. It was at this stage that the 
Organized Trades of Sheffield, to whom 
Dronfield was the secretary, intervened. He 
recommended that the Filesmiths and File- 
hardenders Union should refer the whole 
matter of wages and machinery to arbitra- 
tion. This was on 10 April, and two days 
later the File grinders agreed to this as well. 
A conference was therefore organized 
between representatives of both manufac- 
turers and workers. This met on 3 May 
with no result. Both parties issued state- 
ments declaring their position, and by 
31 May the manufacturers had reached such 
a pitch of intransigeance that they declared 
that their works would only be reopened to 
workmen when they were willing to come at 
the old prices and in a body. 

This was one of those moments in local 
history which can be said to be of national 
rather than local importance. For Dron- 
field came out strongly on the side of the 
workers, and, at a meeting of the Associated 
Trades of Sheffield held on 25 April, de- 
clared that they needed “a continuance and 
a renewal of pecuniary and other support, 
which might be necessary to carry the con- 
flict to a successful issue.” The meeting 
pledged itself to render all the assistance 
possible. This led to a momentous decision, 
for it was suggested that a national organiza- 
tion be formed of all the trades of the 
United Kingdom. This association would 
effectually resist all lockouts. A committee 
was accordingly appointed to bring about a 
conference of Trade Delegates to be held at 
Sheffield or elsewhere. 

Before this assembly gathered in 1866, we 
meet Dronfield taking part in another 
national assembly—this time The National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, which met in Sheffield in October, 
1865. On 5 October we find him complaining 
that he was not allowed to read a defence of 
the Trade Unions he had prepared, and 
was given leave to speak. His argument 
was that the unions were not only a benefit 
to the workers and their families, but in- 
directly to the community at large, saving 
poor rates from being expended, and foster- 
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ing the habits of thrift and frugality. His 
figures of benefits dispensed were consider- 
able, over £8,000 per annum being dispensed 
in Sheffield alone. During the recent 
filesmiths’ strike he declared that 
£15,041 15s. 84d. had been dispensed in 
strike pay. 

Though the file-workers’ strike ended on 
16 June, 1865, having lasted for fifteen 
weeks, the National Trades Conference was 
summoned and met on 17 July, 1866, for 
five days. It was a unique assembly, and 
might well claim to be the first Trade Union 
Congress. It was a direct result of Dron- 
field’s dispatch of delegates to lay the case 
of the file strikers before other trade socie- 
ties. Its routine is highly instructive in view 
of the procedure adopted at later con- 
gresses, and items like the scrutiny of creden- 
tials, the orders governing discussions, and 
the subscription policy, make it the ancestor 
of them all. It represented 187,771 workers, 
and was attended by 138 delegates. Dron- 
field was joint secretary, and the meetings 
were thrown open to reporters. Each dele- 
gate was allowed one vote irrespective of 
the number of persons he represented. Sym- 
bolic was the fact that the Glasgow Trades 
sent George Newton as their representative 
(he was appointed to the committee) and the 
Yorkshire Miners sent J. Dixon (who was 
appointed treasurer). Four subjects were 
discussed—lockouts, shorter working hours, 
the existing and unsatisfactory law of master 
and servant, and the necessity of establish- 
ing courts of arbitration. The London dele- 
gates added whatever experience was neces- 
sary to conduct these discussions, and 
George Odger (who two years before had 
taken a principal part in the summoning of 
the International Working Men’s Con- 
ference for which Marx had written an 
address), treated the delegates to bursts of 
the oratory which made him what Ensor 
describes as “ by far the ablest mid-century 
Labour politician.” Odger was impressed 
by the conference, and called it “ one of the 
largest that had ever assembled in the cause 
of labour, and, as far as I have been able 
to gauge it, one of the most intelligent and 
businesslike I have ever met with in the 
whole of my life.” It completely over- 
shadowed earlier attempts at achieving some 
form of national unity of the trades, such 
as had been attempted by Thomas Dun- 
combe and George Potter. 
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As a result of this, the National Alliance 
of Organized Trades was formed of the 
Trades Societies of the United Kingdom. 
All were invited to join, the fee being a 
penny a year. The National Alliance was 
to have an annual deliberative conference, 
a standing judicial council and a deliberative 
committee, as well as a committee to draw 
up rules of procedure. Needless to say, 
Dronfield was appointed secretary. That the 
Alliance faded before the power of the 
London Trades was not due to Dronfield, 
but rather to the march of events, which 
rendered it imperative that the deliberative 
parliament of the unions, no less than its 
directing “ junta” should be near the centre 
of government. 

These events were provoked by the more 
violent elements in Sheffield itself. On 
8 October, 1866, the house of Thomas 
Fearneyhough, a saw-grinder, was blown up 
by a can of gunpowder deposited in the 
cellar. A reward of £1,100 failed to elicit 
the name of the perpetrator. A committee 
was formed to take steps to prevent further 
outrages. On October 11 the Organized 
Trades met and adopted a resolution con- 
demning the New Hereford Street outrage. 
Dronfield was particularly active since only 
a fortnight before the outrage he had pre- 
sented the seventh annual report of the 
Association of Organized Trades of Sheffield 
in which progress had been particularly 
encouraging. Six days before the outrage he 
had urged the workers to make their 
overtures to their employers “ in a respectful 
manner and not to be exorbitant in their 
demands, because if they were, they would 
lay themselves open to the imputation that 
they were trying to drive the trade from 
the town.” 

It was indeed a good thing for the Trade 
Unions at the end of 1866, when public 
opinion throughout the country was _ in- 
censed against them, that William Dronfield 
was their advocate and very efficient 
secretary. For in 1865 he had challenged 
Thomas Hughes (author of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays and a staunch friend of the 
Unions) when Hughes had accused the 
Trade Unions before the Social Science 
Association of screening the outrages. 
Dronfield waited on Hughes the day after 
Hughes had made the accusation, and put 
into his hands certified copies of resolutions 
Which the Association of Trades had passed. 
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Hughes reserved his judgment. Now, as the 
fresh outrage led the employers to clamour 
for, and obtain a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the outrages, Hughes appeared 
with a letter to the Spectator on 26 October, 
1866, in which he made public four very 
important conclusions. They were, firstly, 
that the Trade Societies of Sheffield as repre- 
sented by The Association of Organized 
Trades had not only never countenanced the 
crimes but had done all they could to pre- 
vent them; secondly, that they had been 
largely successful in these efforts; thirdly, 
that the joint committee of masters and men 
which had been set up to deal with the 
matter had fallen into disuse by the masters’ 
refusal to attend; and, lastly, that the Acorn 
Street Outrage (of 1861) was not the work of 
a Unionist. Hughes expressed his hope that 
there would be an inquiry. There was, and 
he was appointed to sit on it. 

Dronfield now undertook yet more secre- 
tarial duties. He became secretary of the 
Committee which was formed to defend the 
Unions of Sheffield from the slanders which 
were put upon them, and was responsible for 
giving evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion. He gave evidence on 20 June as 
secretary of the Organized Trades. Aptly 
enough, it was the thirteenth day of the hear- 
ing. The real villain was unmasked, and it 
proved to be none other than the secretary 
of the Sawgrinders’ Union, Dronfield’s own 
treasurer! He was a publican named Broad- 
head, who kept the “George” in Carver 
Street. Dronfield’s efforts were successful, 
and the Organized Trades were cleared. 

From now on he played a part in the 
political struggle to obtain relief from the 
legal disabilities under which the Unions 
suffered. One of the reasons for the 
existence of such a rogue as Broadhead as 
treasurer of a Union, was that the Unions 
had no redress against a dishonest person. 
Dronfield took charge too of the local agita- 
tion against the Master and Servant Act. In 
1868, however, he was able to take more 
definite political action. He wrote to A. J. 
Mundella, the enterprising Nottingham 
hosier, and asked him to become a candidate 
for the parliamentary representation of 
Sheffield. He wrote on 24 June, asking 


Mundella to come and be interviewed by a 
committee of the Organized Trades and the 
Reform League. On the same day a circular 
was issued proposing his candidature, and 
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on 29 June Mundella expounded his political 
principles to a meeting of working men, who 
resolved to support him. With Mundella’s 
subsequent election, the struggle was lifted 
from the local plane into the arena of 
national politics. 

Dronfield’s work was by no means 
finished. When the National Education 
Association was forming its network all over 
the country, Dronfield became first co- 
secretary, and after 31 March, 1871, secre- 
tary of the Sheffield Branch, this time with 
a more tractable associate. (W. Camsell 
succeeded G. W. Knox.) Before the Social 
Science Congress in 1865 (Proceedings p. 
370) Dronfield had pressed for State aid to 
education. He declared that all the Sheffield 
workmen were strongly in favour of the in- 
troduction of the compulsory clauses of the 
Factory Acts in Sheffield. 

When Ruskin announced in Fors Clavi- 
gera on 9 July, 1877, that he had decided to 
make Sheffield his first St. George’s experi- 
ment ‘“ because I have seen you (Sheffield 
workmen) to be capable of co-operation, and 
to have conceived among yourselves the 
necessity of severe laws for its better enforce- 
ment,” he chose well. It is a great pity that 
no evidence exists at present to show that 
there was any contact between him and the 
man who, above all others, had striven to 
give the Sheffield workman a good name. 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 

The University, Sheffield. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND THE CLASSICS 
(Continued from cxcii. 565) 
2. LATIN 


HIS “ quiet, anxious, sedentary, serious, 
invalidical English lady,” as Henry 
James calls her, did pretty well in Latin. 
In her time, and in the earlier periods of 
which she wrote, Latin was much more 
valued than now. It was the common mark 
of the gentleman; it supplied tags for Parlia- 
ment and for writers of books. ‘“ A quota- 
tion or two adorns the whole man,” wrote 
Heine, and George Eliot, always an intel- 
lectual in her stories, felt this. In “ Amos 
Barton,” Chap. 1, she writes naively: 

“ And now here is an opportunity for 
an accomplished writer to apostrophize 
calumny, to quote Virgil, and to shew 
that he is acquainted with the most 
ingenious things which have been said on 
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that subject in polite literature. But what 

is opportunity to the man who can’t use 

it? . . . So, as my memory is jj. 
furnished, and my note-book still worse, 

I am unable to shew myself either erv. 

dite or eloquent... .” 

She had no Priscian, who with his vast 
storehouse of Latin quotations, helped 
writers to them at second-hand for cen- 
turies. The Aeneid at IV, 173, would have 
supplied plenty about Fama. In “Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-story,” Chap 1, his wife's 
tablet over the vicarage pew had a Latin 
inscription which none of the rustics could 
read. In Chap. 4 ad libitum is used, also 
in Chap. 9 of “Janet’s Repentance.” One 
of these quotations might appear in the 
O.E.D., which has only a single musical 
usage in the nineteenth century. In Chap, 
3, the Miss Linnets are credited with “ their 
seven or eight lustrums,” which seems a 
little pedantic for 35 or 40. The Latin 
word, doubtless due to its use in Horace, 
is given in an English plural, perhaps fol- 
lowing Young in his “Night Thoughts,” 
which, in earlier years, George Eliot had 
read with attention. In Chap. 18, a lad of 
nine is “ prematurely invested with the toga 
virilis, or smock-frock.” 

I have already noted the Greek quota- 
tions in these stories. Perhaps George 
Eliot with this learning wished to encourage 
the idea of a male author. So many 
thought her, but not Dickens. Any critic 
of observation and experience should have 
noted the elaborate descriptions of feminine 
costume as due to a woman. In ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ at the Harvest Supper, Chap. 53, 
the shepherd and an invaluable labourer 
were not on easy terms. “ When Tityrus 
and Meliboeus happen to be on the same 
farm, they are not sentimentally polite to 
each other.” The Latin pair appear in 
Virgil’s first Eclogue and stand for his pas- 
toral talkers. In ‘The Mill on the Floss, 
Book 1, Chap. 3, Mr. Riley, the auctioneer, 
had made a juvenile contact with the De 
Senectute and the Fourth Book of the 
Aeneid, and thought he understood Latin 
generally, so he advised the schooling of the 
unwilling Tom under a classical tutor. Mr. 
Stelling put him on to the Eton Latin 
Grammar. He was very slow at it, though 
it fascinated Maggie, which may be an 
autobiographical reminiscence. Tom could 
boast later, Book II, Chap. 3, of having got 
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as far as the Propria qua maribus. Here is 
a scrap of Latin well known in English 
literature which has not reached the quota- 
tion books. It is the beginning of one of 
the rules in hexameters which the Eton 
book preserved from the grammar of Colet 
and Lily, the first High-master of St. Paul’s 
School. It dominated the teaching of Latin 
for three and a half centuries in almost all 
the schools of England. 

Horace is far more quoted than Virgil, or 
any other Latin writer. To George Eliot 
he was a familiar friend, as, apart from the 
references in her stories, her letters show. 
In 1840 she writes to a friend: 

I have adopted as my motto—Certum 
voto pete finem—Seek a sure end. (Ep. 
1, 2, 56.) 

In 1845, on translating Strauss: 

You must really expect me, if not to 
sleep and snore aliquando, at least to nod 
in the course of some thousand pages. 

This is Homer sometimes nodding, 
“Ars Poetica,” 359, with the common 
substitution of “ aliquando” for “ quan- 
doque.” 

In 1848, “I have tired myself with trying 
to write cleverly, invita Minerva. . a 
(“Ars Poetica,” 385.) 

Her Journal notes in 1859, after the suc- 
cess of “ Adam Bede”: Blackwood writes 
to say that I am “a popular author as well 
as a great author” ... I happened this 
morning to be reading the 30th Ode, Book 
Ill of Horace—“ non omnis moriar.” 

Arthur Donnithorne in ‘Adam Bede,’ 
Chap. 16, has forgotten most of his classics 
and says: 
It’s well if I can remember a little in- 
applicable Latin to adorn my maiden 
speech in Parliament six or seven years 
hence (“cras ingens iterabimus zquor ” 
Odes 1, 7, end), and a few shreds of that 
sort will perhaps stick to me, and I shall 
arrange my opinions so as to introduce 
them. 
It is not worth while to note in detail other 
hackneyed things such as “aes triplex” 
and “in medias res.” In ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
Chap. 34, the lazy and hazy Mr. Brooke 
can only produce three words “ Omne tulit 
Punctum” of a well-worn commonplace 
(‘Ars Poetica,’ 343) and is wise in calling in 
Ladislaw’s help for that sort of thing. In 

ap. 38 he can ask, “ But what is that in 
Horace?—fiat justitia, ruat, something or 
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other.” It does not occur to him that the 
words are hopelessly unmetrical. 

I notice some more obscure references. 
In Book II, Chap. 1 of ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,’ Tom prayed for help in the irregular 
words of Latin but 

it seemed clear that Tom’s despair under 

the caprices of the present tense did not 

constitute a nodus worthy of inter- 
ference. ... 

The Latin word standing alone looked 
rather pedantic, though Carlyle had used it 
so in his ‘French Revolution, Book V, 
Chap. 2. It would be more reasonable to 
give “dignus vindice nodus,” a “ difficulty 
worth a solver,” ‘Ars Poetica, 191. Later, 
Book II, Chap. 4, it is suggested that his 
tutor was not one of the best, with his broad 
chest and ambitious intentions, possibly 
because 

these stalwart gentlemen are rather 

indolent, their divinae particulum aurae 

being obstructed from soaring by a too 
hearty appetite. 
It should be particula, Sat. II, 2, 79. 


(To be continued) 
V.R. 


“ MULLIPOOD * 


[N Middleton’s comedy, “ A Trick to Catch 

the Old One” (Act IV, scene v), Master 
Dapit says in a fit of alcoholic vituperation 
to Audrey: 


“Out, you gernative quean, the mullipood of 
villainy, the spinner of concupiscency.” 


Editors have suggested various explanations 
of the word “ mullipood,” but it remains 
obscure. I suggest that it is really a mistake 
and that the reading should be “ millipeed,” 
a change which assumes two of the com- 
monest errors found in books of the time. 

That the compositor should have made 
such a mistake is perhaps not unnatural, for 
“ millipeed ” was a rare word. The Oxford 
English Dictionary cites only one source for 
it earlier than the play and no other instance 
for fifty years. The book cited is Holland’s 
translation of Pliny’s Natural History, which 
appeared in 1601. In Volume II the word 
occurs three times: p. 37D (‘ millipeed ” in 
the edition of 1601, altered to “ millepeed ” 
in that of 1634-35), p. 42H (“ milliped ”) 
and p. 78G (“ milleped ”). 

The index to Holland shows that what at 
p. 42H he calls “this shrewd worm” was 
venomous, and indeed it is mentioned only 
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to show what vegetables are good cures for 
its “bite.” A fuller description occurs at 
p. 37D where we read of “the Millipeed, 
which the Greeks call Seps, a long worme 
with hairie feet, doing much harm to cattaile 
especially, for where it biteth the place 
presently swelleth and putrifieth.” 

This, I suggest, might well take Master 
Dampit’s fancy as an opprobrious word. 


J. GEORGE. 


AN EARLY USE OF “SENSIBILITY ” 


N early use of sensibility in the sense 
commonly associated with the eigh- 
teenth-century cult of sensibility occurs in 
Mrs. Catherine Trotter’s tragedy Fatal 
Friendship, 1698, Act III, Scene i, p. 25. 
Lamira says to Gramont: 

Why art thou thus unmov’d, thou cruel Savage? 

Hast thou no Sensibility, no Fire in thy Soul? 

Or have not I the Art to blow the Flame? 

The context suggests that sensibility is 
used in sense 5 (O.E.D. “sensibility ”’): 
“ Quickness and acuteness of apprehension 
or feeling; the quality of being easily and 
strongly affected by emotional influences 
...” The earliest example of this sense 
cited in O.E.D. is found in Addison’s 
Spectator 231 (1711). 


DavIip S. BERKELEY. 


AN OMISSION IN THE “D.N.B.” 


(CHARLES STUART, b. 1779; diplomatist, 

for many years ambassador to France; 
created Baron Stuart de Rothesay 1828, 
Privy Councillor, G.C.B. 


C.R. 


HOPKINS—A CORRECTION 


T one point in the text of G. M. Hop- 
kins’s 1871 Journal, the editor of his 
Notebooks and Papers, Mr. Humphry 
House, has mistakenly excised a word, view- 
ing it as redundant. The passage is: 

“Then in walking I saw the water-runs 
in the sand of unusual delicacy and the 
broken blots of snow in the dead bents of 
the hedge-banks I could find a square 
scaping’ which helped the eye over another 
a” disordered field of things” (page 
141). 

House adds a note to “square scaping 
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which helped”: “MS. reads ‘in which 
helped.’ ” 

The text is quite correct, as punctuation 
would make clear: “Then, in walking, | 
saw the water-runs in the sand of unusual 
delicacy, and the broken blots of snow in 
the dead bents of the hedge-banks I could 
find a square scaping in, which helped the 
eye,” etc. That is, “ and in the broken blots 
of snow . . . I could find a square scaping,” 
etc. 


R. G. Howarth. 
University of Sydney. 


{I entirely agree with Mr. Howarth that the word 
‘*in’’ should be kept, and am most grateful to him 
for pointing out what seems to me now to be the 
best reading of the sentence. There are many 
mistakes of — different kinds in the Hopkins 
Note-Books which I hope to get rid of if a new 
edition is needed; but I am sure I have not spotted 
them all, and should be glad to hear of others 
that readers may have noticed. 


Humpury House] 


SHAKESPEARE’S LITTLE LATIN 


SuUUM CUIQUE is quoted in Bacon's 
Promos, and also in * Titus Adronicus.’ 
Diluculo surgere saluberrimum est is in 
Promos and “Diluculo  surgere, thou 
knowest” in ‘Twelfth Night.’ Therefore 
these two plays were written by Bacon, or 
so Mr. Edward D. Johnson argues, in 

Baconiana, January, 1948. 

D. Q. 


BACON AND ENGLISH PROVERBS 


BECAUSE the following proverbs are 
quoted both by Bacon (in his Promos) 

and by Shakespeare, a writer in Baconiana 
(Jan. 1948) argues that the plays must have 
been written by Bacon. But why? The 
proverbs were all in John Heywood’s Pro- 
verbs (1546) and most of them existed at the 
earlier dates mentioned. (Full particulars 
of each are to be found in the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs.’) 

1. A cat may look at a king. 

2. A fool’s bolt is soon shot (1375, 1450, 
and with slight variants still earlier). 

3. Better come at the latter end of a feast 
than the beginning of a fray. 

4. One nail drives out another (c. 1200). 

5. Things done cannot be undone. 

6. Thought is free (1390, 1490). DQ 
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Queries 








BURIAL OF ANIMALS IN CHURCH- 
YARDS.—In the churchyard of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, is a stone inscribed : 
THE CHURCH CAT 
1912—1927. 

Is the burial of animals in churchyards 
common, either formerly or in modern 
times? 

H. B. 


QWiFT AND SHAKESPEARE.—It has 
been stated that Dean Jonathan Swift's 
library contained not a single volume of the 
works of Shakespeare and that the entire 
canon of the Dean’s writings contains no 
reference to Shakespeare. Can these alle- 
gations be (a) confirmed or (b) refuted or 
(c) explained? 
PauL S. CLARKSON, 
(Amer. N. & Q., Oct., 1947). 


HE MOTHER OF DANIEL DEFOE.— 

Has anything been discovered regard- 

ing the maternal ancestry of Daniel Defoe? 

It has been suggested that his mother was 

socially superior to her husband, and that 
her father kept a pack of hounds. 


A. L. C. BENTLEY. 
Cambridge. 


‘THOMAS LITTLE CARDEW.—I should 
be glad of further particulars of this 
veteran of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

He was born at Plymouth about 1780: in 
the Admiralty records there is some dis- 
crepancy regarding his age, for he appears 
as 20 years old in 1800, and 19 in 1804. 

He entered the Royal Navy as able sea- 
man in the Gibraltar, 6 January, 1800; mus- 
tered as midshipman from 30 August, 1801; 
subsequently served in the Swiftsure and 
Téméraire. He took part in the blockades 
of Brest, Toulon and Cadiz, as well as the 
Battle of Trafalgar. 

He is shown in the musters of the 
latter ship as discharged to the Puissante, 
7 January, 1806, but his name does not 
appear in that ship’s musters. 

Any information, however slight, would 
be much appreciated. 


H, C. CaRDEW-RENDLE. 
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DUNCH FAMILY OF WEST SUFFOLK. 

—A family of this name occurs in 
various districts of West Suffolk from at 
least as early as 1439 to the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. Is there any known 
connection between the Dunch family of 
Suffolk and the Dunches of Little Witten- 
ham, Berkshire, from whom Edmund 
Dunch (1657-1719), politician and bon- 
vivant descended (see D.N.B.). 

P. D. M. 


HE LAND OF NOD.—How did this 
place in Surrey acquire its name? 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


OAVES AND LILIES.—There is reputed 
to be a Chinese saying to the effect that 
if a man has two loaves, he will sell one 
and buy a lily. I have seen somewhere a 
closely comparable saying attributed to 
Mahomet—the sense being that beauty is 
valued as soon as absolute material needs 
have been satisfied. Can anyone supply the 
context, and the quotation in full, in 
English? 
J. W. 


OLOURS OF THE SPECTRUM.—Why 
does one see these colours where oil 
has fallen on asphalt or other road surface? 
If this be caused by a coating of water over 
the oil, why and in what way is this effect 
produced? 
W. H.C. 


BLANCO WHITE AND BOETHIUS.— 
I have been told that the last line of 
White’s famous sonnet: 
If Light can thus deceive, why may not 
Life 
derives from Boethius. Does it? 


D. Q. 


OURCE WANTED.—“ The most seduc- 
tive of men and the unhappiest of 
princes.” This quotation was used in 
reference to the Archduke Rudolph, son of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. It is not 
known whether this phrase originally re- 
ferred to the Archduke, or was merely 
applied to him, though it is believed that it 
did originally refer to him. Whether 
English was the original language of the 
quotation is also uncertain. maa 
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Replies 





is QCHOOL DAME: Seventeenth Century” 

(cxciii. 85)—I am surprised to learn 
that the earliest found record of a school 
mistress in England is of no older a date 
than 1636. 

In Edinburgh the woman teacher was 
known as early as 1499, the Burgh Records 
of that year having the following: 

“Item, it is forbidden that any scholes 
be halden be ony maner of persouns, men 
or women, under the payne to the holdare 
of bannesing this towne.” 

The ban was imposed in the interests of 
public health, one of the periodic plagues 
that visited medieval towns having made its 
appearance in 1498-9. 

C. A. M. 


ERCY: SURNAME (cxciii. 60).— 
Bardsley, ‘ Dict. of Surnames’ (1901) 
gives various references under Hersee, 
Hersey, and Hearsey. The earliest are 
Richard de Hercy and Robert Herci, in 
Norfolk 1273 Hundred Rolls. 

Harrison, ‘ Dict. of Surnames’ (1912) 
repeats Bardsley’s first reference and adds 
that Hercy or Hercé (sic) is in the Dept. 
Mayenne. He gives the etymology as 
“(Estate of) Herceus + acum,” on which I 
can offer no opinion. 

E. H. BRANDT. 


AINT CHRISTMAS § (exciii. 38).— 
W. H. J. says he has never heard 

2 February called Candlemas Day. Did he 
live in this part of the world he would hear 
it so called constantly. It is an important 
date in local farming and the local news- 
papers regularly contain advertisements 
announcing possession at Candlemas. 
Martinmas is also important and still in 
regular use. At a recent public dinner here 
one of my friends spoke of the romance 
of getting accounts from tradespeople 
headed Candlemas or Martinmas. Though 
Candlemas is so important a date with the 
farming community here I have not been 
able to discover the reason. It is easy to 
see why Lady Day was important elsewhere, 
for it was once New Year’s Day, but why 


should 2 February have any special 
significance? 
_ C. Roy HuDLeston, 


Penrith, Cumberland. 


(,LOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY HAND. 
BOOK (cxciii. 84).—There is an iron 
spectacle stocks at Thornton near Liverpool 
in this country. 
R. S. F, 


(THE ROYAL PRAYER (cxciii. 41)—] 
have a Book of Common Prayer in 
which the phrasing of the Royal Prayer is 
“GEORGE Duke of Cornwall & York, the 
Duchess of Cornwall & York and all the 
Royal Family.” 
G. D. JoHNsToN, 


"THREE FRENCH APHORISMS (cxciii. 
84). — (1) La beauté n’est que la 
promesse du bonheur. Stendhal, De 
L’ Amour, liv. I, ch. 17; “ La Beauté détronée 
par l’armour.” 
E. L. 


FAvcr AND SAVILLE FAMILIES 

(exc. 59. 108, 131).—I quote the follow- 
ing from the Bristol Mirror of Saturday, 
28 November, 1857: “Mr. E. Saville, the 
comedian, once of the Bath Theatre, died on 
Friday night, at his residence, No. 46 Water- 
loo-road, Lambeth. The unfortunate gentle- 
man had suffered for many months from 
an internal complaint, which caused him a 
great deal of suffering. He was in his 46th 
year. Mr. Saville was, if we mistake not, a 
brother of the charming actress known as 
Miss Ellen Faucit.” 

C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


“ TOUR CORNERS ” (clxxxiii. 136, 237; 
clxxxiv. 393).—English Home-Life, 
by Christina Hole, 1947, contains a repro- 
duction of an engraving entitled “ A Game 
of Skittles at the Swan Inn, Chelsea.” This 
is an exact picture of “ Four Corners,” and 
not of the more usual form of skittles. It is 
difficult to determine the type of missile, but 
by the manner of holding it appears to be 
a ball rather than a cheese. The engraving 
is not dated, but perukes and cocked hats 
are the wear of the onlookers. ou 
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The Library 





POETS OF AUSTRALIA, selected by 
George Mackaness. (Angus and Robert- 
son, Sydney, 1946. 10s. 6d.) 


MODERN AUSTRALIAN - POETRY, 
selected by H. M. Green. (Melbourne 
University Press, 1946. 8s. 6d.) 


AN AUSTRALASIAN ANTHOLOGY, se- 
lected by Percival Searle. (Collins, Sydney 
and Auckland. Third (Australian) edition, 
with additional poems, 1946. 8s. 6d.) 


WITNESS TO THE STARS. Australasian 
Verse by Catholic Poets. Edited by 
Paul L. Grano. (Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, 1946. 7s. 6d.) 


AUSTRALIAN POETRY, 1946, selected by 
T. Inglis Moore. (Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney. 6s.) 


JINDYWOROBAK ANTHOLOGY, 1947. 
Edited by Rex Ingamells. (Melbourne. 
4s. 6d.) 


(THESE publications, taken together, repre- 
sent a remarkable achievement for so 
small a population as that of Australia 
(New Zealand writers appear in only two of 
them); but it seems necessary to add that, 
along with some work of very high quality, 
there is a great deal that is mediocre—even 
in the best of these volumes. This is in- 
evitable in a young literature with so many 
Philistines arrayed against it. In any coun- 
try there must be a large number of un- 
critical and half-critical enthusiasts to carry 
the men of genius at the top; but it is not 
always necessary to print their work. Until 
more ruthless selection can be made Aus- 
tralian writing will not command the atten- 
tion it deserves in Europe and America. 
There is little in Mr. Searle’s pioneer 
collection—An Australasian Anthology— 
that can be read with pleasure to-day by 
someone who lacks Australian associations; 
George Harpur’s plain statement has real 
dignity among much that is meretricious; 
the additional poems are well chosen, but 
too obviously an afterthought. George 
Mackaness’ Poets of Australia and H. M. 
Green’s Modern Australian Poetry show 
What strides Australian writing has made. 
Mr. Green recognizes the need for selec- 
tion, but is afraid to select among poets as 
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well as poems, so that this book, potentially 
the most interesting, fails in what it sets out 
to do. Dry. Mackaness’ collection, with its 
wider objective, is the more valuable and 
interesting, at any rate, to someone in this 
country who wishes to explore the literary 
Antipodes. T. Inglis Moore’s Australian 
Poetry, 1946, is distinguished less for the 
genius of individual contributors than for its 
high general level and its awareness of 
literary movements overseas. Paul L. 
Grano’s Witness to the Stars is limited by 
its Roman Catholic terms of reference, but 
includes some charming short poems— 
notably those of Eileen Duggan—not found 
in the other collections. Rex Ingamell’s 
Jindyworobak Anthology, 1947, is vigorous 
but little else. The aim of the ‘Jindy- 
worobak’ writers is to free Australian 
writing from alien influences and bring it 
more into touch with its environment, and 
this environment is recognized as including 
Australian city life of this century. These 
writers recognize a real problem of 
Dominion literature, that of finding an 
idiom to take the place of the second-hand 
poetic way of speech brought by their fore- 
fathers from Europe; but too many of the 
contributors to this collection miss half of 
the point at issue; too often the words 
“lubra,” “billabong” “corroboree,” are 
accepted as passports into its pages. A poet 
must speak in terms of the air he breathes, 
the sights he sees, the dust that cakes his 
nostrils. It is natural that the Australian 
landscape should colour the idiom of those 
who live in Melbourne and Sydney. But it 
is also natural that it should be coloured by 
the thought and speech of the Industrial age 
that is the age of Darwin, Fraser and Freud. 
To isolate oneself in an age of aeroplanes, 
radios and books from other centres of 
thought is to commit cultural suicide; to 
droop beside the billabong is as bad as to 
pine in the ivory tower. F. J. H. Letters’ 
poem, The Land, which appeared in the 
Sydney Morning Herald in 1946 (no doubt 
too late for inclusion in these anthologies), 
is a careful and honest and moving attempt 
to deal with this problem—and a great 
advance on another poem of his that does 
appear. 

The same poets, and even the same poems, 
appear so often in different volumes that it is 
convenient to deal with them together. 
Kenneth Slessor and Judith Wright are poets 
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who should have something to say in any 
contemporary poetic company, and both are 
developing. Kenneth Slessor’s “ Country 
Towns ” was pleasant; his “‘ Five Visions of 
Captain Cook” is a work of imagination 
and insight, and he achieves dazzling effects 
of colour. j 

Among other poets who show the 
authentic touch are Norman Davis, Leon 
Gellert, Jim Grahame, Edgar Holt, Norah 
Kelley, Eve Langley, James McAuley, John 
Manifold, E. G. Moll, T. Inglis Moore, John 
O’Brien, Douglas Stewart, T. V. Tierney. 

The editors of these collections deserve 
every credit for having nurtured and 
encouraged and shepherded these verses into 
existence. The next stage should be ruthless 
improvement of the stock. 


FABULOUS VOYAGER, JAMES 
JOYCE’S ULYSSES by Richard M. Kain. 
(Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d.) 


} aapege JOYCE’S Ulysses, once denounced 

as an outrage (generally by persons who 
had not taken the trouble to read it), is now 
coming to be generally accepted as a great 
English classic. This is really the starting 


point of Professor Kain’s Fabulous Voyager. 


Ulysses is a great fact and, as Professor Kain 
rightly says at the beginning of his book, it 
“cannot be overlooked or by-passed.” Like 
the Divine Comedy, Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel and Tristram Shandy, it is a rich, 
learned, complex, intricate work touching 
the world of men and the world of books 
at many points. Many studies of it will 
certainly be written in the future, and there 
will be room for them all. In fact, every 
age will discover new aspects of Ulysses, as 
it will discover new aspects of The Divine 
Comedy and Hamlet. 

The pioneer work was done by Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert, who had the advantage of personal 
acquaintance with Joyce. His James Joyce's 
Ulysses (1930), now unfortunately out of 
print, is an acute and sensitive piece of ex- 
pository criticism, which has been a life-line 
for many novices who have plunged into the 
deep waters of Joyce’s masterpiece. It is a 
pity, therefore, that Professor Kain should 
have thought fit to speak slightingly of the 
work of his predecessor and there is real 
injustice in his statement that “ Stuart Gil- 
bert’s elaborate commentary is more likely 
to terrify the general reader than to enlighten 
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him, not to speak of providing a somewhat 
misleading perspective.” 

Fabulous Voyager is the result of great 
enthusiasm, untiring curiosity and exhaus- 
tive research. Kain does not aim like Gil- 
bert at providing a _ chapter-to-chapter 
analysis but writes a series of essays on 
different aspects of Ulysses stressing especi- 
ally its “ tonal and structural unity ” and its 
effectiveness as a criticism of Western civil- 
ization. He has explored the background of 
Mr. Bloom’s Dublin carefully, and has made 
good use of the relevant edition of Thom’s 
Dublin Directory. Students of Ulysses will 
also be grateful for the illustrations which 
include a very useful map, a reproduction 
of the issue of the Dublin Evening Tele- 
graph read by Mr. Bloom, and photographs 
of Dublin, the value of which, however, is 
somewhat lessened by the fact that they 
were obviously taken in the fourth and not 
the first decade of the present century. Kain 
is an intelligent critic as well as an eager 
collector of facts. He rightly stresses 
Joyce’s humanity and the vein of genuine 
idealism in his implicit protest against the 
silliness and banality of the commercialized 
Western civilization of the early twentieth 
century. His description of Joyce’s hero is 
penetrating: ‘‘ Bloom is not so absurd as ‘is 
appears, just as he is far from being as 
hopelessly vulgar as Stephen thinks him. He 
is sensitive enough to feel the emptiness of 
the modern world and the inadequacy of his 
hope. He knows he is a victim of society, 
just as Charles Bovary, a much more stupid 
character, finally comes to a realization of 
his own limitations. But, in contrast to 
Bovary, who is ridiculously banal, Bloom 
approaches the level of a tragic hero. If not 
a great man by conventional reckoning, he 
is at least great of heart, and he suffers 
greatly. . . . Neglected, despised . . . this 
Wandering Jew carries in his soul the secret 
of love.” 

Gilbert’s book, which ought to be re 
printed, remains the best introduction to 
Ulysses. Fabulous Voyager should be pat- 
ticularly useful after a first reading of 
Joyce’s epic. The student will find here much 
that will deepen his appreciation and increase 
his understanding of what he has read, as 
well as a stimulus to accompany Joyce once 
more in his fabulous voyage through the 
mind of Leopold Bloom and the Dublin of 
1904. 
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